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“ Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison, and of plague.” 

Tury undoubtedly entertain a very mean and degrading 
opinion of the polite arts, who consider them merely as subservient 
to amusement, or, at most, to that cultivation of mind which 
emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. ‘The history of the world evinces 
that they have all a much higher and more beneficial influence 
upon the disposition and happiness of man. 

Though we can no longer indulge, except for its poetry, in the 
ancient superstition which gave personation to the arts, and then 
held them up as divinities; yet we cannot deny that they are 
important auxiliaries to the worship of the Deity, and that they 
assume the most attractive form when enlisted in the service of 
the altar. Of music, in particular, we have always been in- 
clined to think, that not only its best, but most sublime employ- 
ment is in this way—and that it is never so well applied as when 
soothing the disordered passions into peace, or elevating the de- 
votional feelings of the human heart. 

We are not prepared to credit all that some of the ancients 
have affirmed respecting the moral influence of music ; nor that, 


“Things inanimate have moved, 
And, as with living souls, have been informed 
By magic numbers and persuasive sounds.” 





We do not expect it to quiet a mob, any more than to unite a 
broken bone. We are even willing to admit, that under any 
state of society which we have witnessed, or of which we can 
conceive, the refinement of the Lacedamonians, in making it 


penal to add a new string to the lyre, as a species of luxury, or 
Vor. I.—19 147 
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an engine of corruption, is as absurd as it would be to deny to 
music any power over the feelings and passions of man. 

Canus, a musician at Rhodes, when Apollonius inquired what 
he could effect by means of music, replied, that he could make 
a melancholy man merry, a merry man mad, a lover more en- 
amoured, and a religious man more devout. That it can soothe 
grief, and exhilarate the depressed spirit, who that has an ear for 
melody, or a heart to feel, has not experienced? ‘That it enlivens 
what was gay before, and can make even buffoonery tolerable, 
who that has listened to it amid the festival, or during a panto- 
mime, will venture to deny. ‘To its martial effects, the annals 
of war fully testify ; and few are found so low in spirit, as not to 
have felt a kind of inspiration of courage, from the sound of a 
march, or the notes of a patriotic air. The powerful influence 
of national or domestic music over the mind, is strikingly evinced 
in the instance of the Scottish Highlanders, and the natives of 
Switzerland; certain tunes associated with their homes and 
country, being played in their hearing, cause often so violent 
a desire to revisit them, as to induce the deepest melancholy— 
even terminating in death when circumstances prevent their 
desire from being accomplished. If facts of this kind are too 
notorious to bear an exemplification, which would lead at 
once to the most trite topics, what a scope must there be within 
the power of music, for effects the most salutary to the human 
mind—from the exhilaration of the mere lively tune, to the 
sublimity of the anthem—from the insinuation of tender passion, 
to the excitement of martial ardour. 

It is not surprising therefore, that physicians and philosophers 
should esteem music, as not the least powerful of the means cal- 
culated to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, and to lighten and di- 
vert, if not to remove, those intense cares and anxious thoughts 
which lead to melancholy. Music, remarks old Burton, is the 
medicine of the mind—it rouses and revives the languishing soul; 
affects not only the ears, but the very arteries; awakens the dor- 
mant powers of life, raises the animal spirits, and renders the 
dull, severe, and sorrowful mind, erect and nimble. According 
to Cassiodorus, it will not only expel the severest grief, soften the 
most violent hatred, mitigate the sharpest spleen, but extenuate 
fear and fury, appease cruelty, abate heaviness, and bring the 
mind to quieiude and rest. 

Dr. Burney, in his history of Music, devotes a chapter to “ the 
medicinal powers attributed to music by the ancients,” for which 
he was indebted to the labours of a very erudite physician, M. 
Burretti, who conceives that music can relieve the pains of the 
rheumatism ; and that, independent of the greater or less skill of 
the physician, by flattering the ear, diverting the attention, and 
occasioning certain vibrations of the nerves, it can even remove 
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the cause upon which the disease depends. This gentleman, in 
common with De Marian, Branchini, and several modern writers 
of equal celebrity, believes that music has the power of affecting 
the mind, and the whole nervous system, in such a manner as to 
give temporary relief in many other diseases, and of producng in 
some a radical cure. But the ancients record miracles. 

Ismenias the Theban, Chiron the Centaur, Clinias and Em- 
pedocles, are said to have cured not only melancholy, but many 
other diseases, by the power of music alone. Timotheus, the 

musical son of ‘Thersander, performed harmonic wonders in the 
court of Alexander: and we have the authority of Holy Writ, 
that the harp of David refreshed the mind, and drove the evil 
Spirit from the bosom of King Saul. “ Music and the sound of 
instruments,” says the sensible Vigneul de Marville, “ contribute 
to the health of the body and the mind ; they assist the circulation 
of the blood, they dissipate vapours, and open the vessels, so that 
the action of perspiration is freer.” 

The same author tells the story of a person of distinction, who 
assured him, that being once suddenly seized with a violent ill- 
ness, instead of a consultation of physicians, he immediately called 
a band of musicians; and their violins acted so well upon ‘his sys- 
tem, that it became in a few hours harmoniously becalmed, and 
free from all disease. 

It is related of Farinelli, the famous singer, that he was sent to 
Madrid to try the effect of his magical voice on the king of Spain. 
His majesty was absorbed in the profoundest melancholy ; no- 
thing could raise an emotion in him; he lived in a state of total 
oblivion of life; he sat in a darkened chamber, entirely given 
up to the most distressing .kind of madness. The physicians at 
first ordered Farinelli to sing in an outer room; and for the first 
day or two this was done, without producing any eflect upon the 
royal patient. At length, it was observed, that the king awaked 
from his stupor, and seemed to listen; on the next day, tears were 
seen starting from his eyes; the day after, he ordered the door 
of his chamber to be left open; and at length, the perturbed 
spirit entirely left this modern Saul, and the musical voice of 
Farinelli effected what no other medicine could. 

Many other anecdotes of a similar character might be cited ; 
the foregoing, however, are sufficient to point out the estimation 
in which music was once held as a remediate agent. That it is 

capable, for a time, of diverting the mind from its corroding 
thoughts, or even of blunting the agony of bodily suffering cannot 
be denied. He, however, who should resort to it as a means of 
expelling disease, or as “the medicine of the breaking heart,” 
will be disappointed ; even its beneficial effects in mental affec- 
tions are much less than was once supposed. Music is neverthe- 
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less a science well worth the cultivation, were we to consider it 
only as a means 


“To refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies, or his usual pain.” 





DOUBLE WINDOWS AND DOORS. 


Wirvesses of the long train of disorders, which follow an ex- 
posure to the extremes of cold and vicissitudes of temperature 
during our winters, we shall continue to point out, by examples, 

. the most available and efficient means of guarding against these 
evils, which, be it known, are often voluntarily as well as heed- 
lessly incurred by our fellow citizens in these States. If the ig- 
norant Russian boor makes preparations a long time in advance 
of the coming winter, ought the American, who boasts of his 
thrift and foresight, allow himself, as he so often does, to be taken 
unawares, and have himself and family unprovided against the 
keen and wintry blast, and drifting snow, not only in regard to 
the windows and doors of his house, but to suitable body clothes! 
We subjoin the notice of the preparations for a Russian winter, 
as given by Dr. Granville. 


“As many of the more serious disorders, which prevail in St. 
Petersburgh, are the effect of severe atmospherical cold, it is 
important to guard the system against its influence, even before 
the approach of winter. A Russian is so aware of the neces- 
sity of this, that he seldom waits later than the month of Sep- 
tember, before he prepares himself and his house for winter 
quarters. 

“The precautions adopted in-doors, consist in having double 
windows put up, an extra door at the principal entrance into 
the apartments, and heating the stove or petch. 

“There is little art required in putting up the double windows. 
In the first place, a very dry day must be selected for the pur- 
pose; and next, care is to be taken, that the first window is per- 
fectly dry in all its parts. When these precautions have been 
neglected, the heat of the room has converted what remained 
of moisture between the two windows into vapor, which dulls 
the glasses, and penetrates through the crevices into the room. 
With a view to avoid as much of this effect as possible, a layer 
of very dry sand is placed at the bottom, between the two win. 
dows, in order to absorb every particle of moisture; and some 
push their precision so far as to put powdered kitchen salt over 
the sand, to render that absorption still more certain. It becomes 
at the same time a hygrometrical means of ascertaining the 
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moist or dry state of the external atmosphere. Both windows, 
but in some cases, only the inner one, are caulked with tow all 
round, and down the middle, and papered over. One of the panes 
of glasses at the lower part of both windows, is framed and 
hinged, in such a manner as to admit of its being cpened for the 
purpose of letting in external air, whenever required. The ex- 
) tra door at the entrance of the apartment, is thickly wadded and 
covered all over with voilock, a species of cloth made of lorig hair, 
which by its making the door shut very exactly, precludes the 
possibility of any current of air coming in that way.’ 


The writer then goes on to describe the construction of the 
Russian stove, and the mode in which it is heated. For a still 
more satisfactory account of these arrangements, our readers are 
referred to the last number of this Journal. 


A RUSSIAN’S WINTER CLOTHING 


Tue following is derived from the same source with that 
from which we obtained the preceding article—a useful hint is 
furnished in it to our grog, and dram drinkers at home.—The 
same money that is spent in liquors, to the injury of their health 
and increase of their susceptibility to cold, would enable many, 
who now pretend that they cannot afford it, to provide them- 
selves and family, with comfortable winter clothing: and, thus 
protected, how often would they escape the bed of sickness and 
pain, and the evils of penury; nor would they be dependent on 
the precarious charity of strangers, and reduced, as they often 
are, to the necessity of becoming inmates of a poor-house. 

“Clothing is an object of the first importance in St. Peters- 
burgh on the approach of winter. Every class of people take care 
to provide themselves with every necessary garment. A Russian 
of the lower class, drops the kaftan for a shoob, or sheep-skin 
pelisse, made tight round the body, and girt round the waist with 
a sash, in which he sticks his long one-fingered gloves, or ruka- 
witzas, and his hatchet, or his whip; he also changes the broad 
brimed round hat for a fur cap. The upper classes continue in 
the same habit, which is similar to that of their equals in other 
parts of Europe ; adding only to the ordinary dress, some splendid 
fur pelisse when going out. In an open sledge, they not unfre- 
quently wear a cap made of the fur of a Siberian rat, or a sable. 
Nobody ventures out, without having either a pair of golashes 
over their shoes, or a large and wide pair of boots, lined with 
flannel, drawn with great ease over the ordinary chaussure. In 
addition to these protections against cold and wet, I would recom- 
mend every person who has to pass a winter at St. Petersburgh, 
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te wear an under waistcoat with sleeves of knit cotton, and a 
leathern jacket above this, and under the ordinary shirt, and also 
never to venture out even to parties at might, without woollen 
socks to his feet under the dress stockings. Thus accoutred, the 
feet and legs cased in fur or flannel, the head and cars well cover- 
ed, and the whole body wrapped round with an ample shoob, lined 
with racoon or sable fur, that costs from four hundred toa thousand 
roubles ; and the hands protected by furred gloves, one may safely 
bid defiance to the elements in an open sledge, which, as rapid 
as lightning, wafts us over the hard pressed snow, to the dinner 

party or the soirée without allowing time for refrigeration. Care 
must be taken at the same time to keep the nose within the pro- 
tecting influence of part of the external clothing. It is evident 
that the transition from a room, in which one has dressed, to a 
temperature probably of six, eight, or ten degrees, below the 
freezing point, and even more, cannot be attcnded with incon- 
venience, or be at all felt, when all these precautions are taken : 
for the several articles of additional and warm clothing, are put 
on in the ante-room of one house, and deposited in that of another, 
where the servant follows his master to disrobe him of all his 
outward trappings. Unused as I was, to such severe cold wea- 
ther, and perpetual snow,—subject for many years to rheumatic 
complaints, I found from experience, this mode of living not only 
mnocuous, but highly beneficial to my state of health. ‘The win- 
ter, when the ground is covered with snow, the rivers and 
canals frozen, the air pure, and the sky serene, may well be con- 
sidered as one of the luxuries of the climate of St. Petersburgh. 
Every body feels more energy and elasticity than usual, at such 
a season, is inclined to more bodily exertion, digests his food bet- 
ter, has excellent nights, grows robust, keeps disease at bay, and 
smiles at [with] the doctor.” 


Is IT CATCHING? 


We do not know of any question so often asked of a physician, 
as that respecting the contagious nature of a disease. “ Doctor, 
is it catching ?” is heard from the mouth of the nurse in the sick 
room.—* Is there any danger of me taking it?” is the address of 
a solicitous relative in the parlour ; and it is well if the poor doctor 
be not waylaid in the entry by a servant, with the pam “Ts it 
catching like?” and the sage e additional remark of “I feel a-most 
afeard to go up stairs.” If all this were a mere display of idle 
curiosity, the physician could but smile at the simplicity which 
supposes him to have a charmed life ; and that a malignant and 
contagious disease, which would drive away all others from the 
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hed side, is to be fearlessly met by him. ‘The question assumes 
an infinitely more serious character, when we know that on its 
solution depends all the comforts which a sick man has it in his 
power to enjoy, and not unfrequently his life itself. 

Few things are accredited on such slight, or we might rather 
say, on the entire absence of proof, as the contagiousness of a 
disease. Hence in all epidemic visitations, no matter in what 
season, the cry of the crowd is, that one person catches the 
malady from another. O! it must be so, they allege ; or why should 
all the members of the same family be attacked? “ Or how comes 
it that neighbour A. was taken sick after that visit to his friend 
B. who was at the time so ill of the fever?” Does it never oc- 
cur to these sage querists, that there may be a community of 
cause in wide operation, to which all are exposed, but by 
which, owing to differences in constitution, from age, sex, and 
mode of living, and to other exposures, as to atmospherical vicissi- 
tudes and loss of sleep and anxiety, some will sicken more readily 
than others? Let us suppose, in that state of the air which gives 
rise to influenza or epidemic catarrh, that the father or head of a 
family, has been out all night carousing, (we wish the supposition 
were an improbable one,) or had been chilled through, by fixed 
standing in a damp place for hours, in the performance of his daily 
duty; he sickens, and has the influenza. Solicitude is naturally 
excited in the mind of his wife and children—they sit up with him, 
and are deprived of their usual rest—they are passing to and fro, 
in different parts of the house, at all hours, often in an un- 
dress—sometimes they may snatch a short nap by his bedside, 
without adequate covering: the economy of the house being 
deranged, meals are not taken with accustomed regularity, and 
the appetite moreover is impaired with anxiety or grief. After 
all this, one or more is taken sick, and then what is the inference! 
—that the causes, above mentioned, conjoined with the altered 
external atmosphere, which had a constant tendency to affect the 
lungs, brought on the disease ?—O no ! this is too natural a process 
of reasoning, and withal demands some patience in investigation : 
the marvellous is preferred, and we soon hear it buzzed about 
that Mrs. or Miss — caught the disease from her husband or her 
father, as the case may be.—Fresh sickness is followed necessarily 
by additional exposures and anxiety on the part of the remain- 
ing members of the family, and of course, increased liability to 
disease, and fresh absurdities about catching it. We have 
selected influenza as an example, because its wide spread, and 
the evidently altered state of the atmosphere are such as to make 
most persons content with deriving it from this latter source, and 
yet the arguments in favour of its contagiousness are just as 
good as all those that have been adduced in favour of the 
contagiousness of any other winter epidemic, call it what you 
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will, typhus pleurisy—putrid sore throat—spotted fever or cold 
plague. The same fallacies have prevailed respecting many 
other diseases, such as East Indian cholera, and our own bilious 
and yellow fevers—Many persons will be affected by any 
one of these diseases, in a particular district of town or country, 
because there is at the time a deterioration of the air, either 
by exhalations, or excessive humidity and great alternations 
of temperature ; there may be also defective or bad aliment, and 
water: sometimes all these are combined in the same region. 
The order of succession of attack will depend on the modifica- 
tions in the state of the animal economy already pointed out. The 
localities of ague and fever, are generally so peculiar and well 
marked, that people are satisfied with this explanation, and do 
not think of referring the spread of the disease in a swampy 
region tocontagion.—If they would take a little pains, and the sub- 
ject is surely worth it, they would see just as clearly the causes 
of autumnal fevers, and dysentery, and would not then be asking 
the absurd question whether or no they are catching. 

What person of common humanity, can bear to see a poor 
fever patient treated like the tenant of a lazar house, and as an 
object only to be approached with dread and disgust ; and all from 
the stupid fear that he should communicate his disease to those 
near him. The minister of the gospel might just as reasonably and 
humanely decline administering religious consolation and advice to 
the sick man, for fear of the contamination of evil thoughts, and 
vile passions to which the latter may at the moment be a victim. 

The histories of epidemic diseases present, in contrast with sig- 
nal disinterestedness, such mournful examples of the utter selfish- 
ness of man, growing out of ill-grounded fears respecting their 
true character, as to require us again to advert to the subject, 
with a view of still farther correcting the yet too prevailing mis- 
conceptions respecting it. 


REGULAR SLEEP. 


Tue press of various matter has made us delay longer than it 
was our intention, the following communication of our respected 
correspondent in North Carolina.— 

“John Wesley, from experiment, determined, that six hours 
sleep in the twenty-four, was the quantity adapted to the support 
of his system, and he never devoted any longer period to repose. 
(See Vol. I. p. 218—14. of this Journal.)—Wesley lived-eighty 
eight years, and retained a good degree of mental and bodily 
vigour to the last. He was of a thin spare habit of body, and 
possessed great mental excitability. Such persons require less 
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sleep, than others of less vivacity of temper. Regular habits in 
Regard to repose, are highly salutary. ‘The custom of sleeping 
six or at farthest eight hours, when first adopted, may appear to 
afford an insufficient degree of rest ; but the habit of devoting so 
many, and the self same hours, to sleep being persevered in, they 
will be soon found to be amply sufficient. ‘The repose of the 
system would be more complete—in fact a greater amount of 
sleep would be enjoyed in a shorter period, than when ten, twelve, 
or more hours are spent in bed. 

“ A Spanish nap, I have found very useful ; but then to be re- 
freshing it must not be on a bed or cushion, but on a wooden 
frame, or three chairs, and better if with boots and hat on, anda 
whip in the hand. Under these circumstances, I have found in 
the western wilderness, a log form a delightful couch, from which, 
awakened by my servant after fifteen minutes of thé most pro- 
found sleep, I would rise and pursue my travels with renovated 
vigour. 

“There is now living in Wake forest, a man of the name of 
Arthur Wall, born in this state, (N. C.) who will be one hundred 
and nine years old on the fifteenth of September next, (1830) 
and who, excepting a hernia, has enjoyed excellent health up to 
the present time. He is a tall thin man, has lived by his labour, 
but has not been a very hard worker ; has used spirituous liquors 
only occasionally, when he has visited the store or muster ground. 
He had the prudence to keep out of harm’s way in all the wars, 
and never endangered his health by bullets, tainted beef, or wet 
lodgings.—He is a moderate eater, and always a regular sleeper, 
never being diverted from the habit, as he told me, ‘of going to 
sleep with the fowls.’ He has never enjoyed the luxuries of life, 
nor experienced the want of its necessaries—he is poor, content, 
and cheerful. 

“T am convinced, gout is as much produced by want of regu- 
lar and sufficient sleep in the bons vivants,. who are subject 
to that disease, as by the good things that are usually charged 
with it. I think I know one case of strong predisposition to gout, 
counteracted by the abandonment of card playing, and other 
amusements and business that were incompatible with regular 
hours of sleep.—Colds and catarrhs will adhere pertinaciously to 
one who sits up late, that would be speedily removed by early 
going to bed.” i 





MATERIALS OF CLOTHING. 


Tue materials of which our external clothing is composed, are 
so completely under the control of fashion, that the advice of the 
physician in relation to them is seldom required—or when vo- 
lunteered, is rarely if ever followed. In regard to those of our 
Vor. I1—20 
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under garments, however, particularly of that in immediate con- 
tact with the skin, some degree of attention is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order that health may be preserved during the more 
changeable seasons of our unsteady climate. 

The inner clothing of the present day, consists of either linen, 
or cotton, or of wool. Whatever may be the dictates of health, 
observes a highly respected writer ; however wise the voice of 
the charmer, the comforts and neatness of linen will always se- 
cure a demand for this article. ‘The luxury of clean linen was 
one that the Romans, in the plenitude of their power, were un- 
able to obtain ; and its general use, as an inner garment, in more 
modern times, was considered to have had a very beneficial in- 
fluence upon heakh. It is, undoubtedly, a very useful article of 
clothing ; and by the healthy, when not engaged in laborious ex- 
ercise, or €xposed to cold or damp, or to frequent alternations of 
temperature, may be worn with perfect safety. ‘The advan- 
tages, however, in point of health, which have been ascribed to 
the introduction of linen into common use, are with more pro- 
priety to be attributed to the greater attention paid to personal 
cleanliness among the middle classes of society, after the intro- 
duction of linen, than previously. Changing the linen at night, 
and again in the morning, is a practice which merits our com- 
mendation. It not only insures cleanliness, but, by renewing the 
aif in contact with the surface of the body, becomes an air bath, 
which greatly assists insensible perspiration. 

The chief objections to linen, when worn next the skin, are, 
that it allows the heat of the body readily to escape ; and having 
little affinity for water, causes the matter of perspiration to accu- 
mulate upon the skin. Hence, they who wear linen, when, from 
any cause, perspiration is increased, experience an uncomfort- 
able sensation of chilliness ; and are extremely liable to attacks 
of catarrh, rheumatism, or pleurisy, if exposed under such cir- 
cumstances to a slight degree of cold, or dampness, or to a cur- 
rent of air. 

Cotton or muslin, being a less perfect conductor of heat, and 
absorbing more readily the moisture of the skin, is, on these ac- 
counts, preferable, as an under garment, for common use, to linen. 
This is more especially true of the softer species of cotton—those 
neither of a very fine texture nor highly dressed. For children, 
muslin is, on many accounts, the only proper shirting—it is, also, 
better adapted, under ordinary circumstances, for a night dress, 
than either linen or flannel. It is, however, during summer, and 
in warm climates, that the advantages of this material, when 
worn next the skin, are experienced to the greatest extent. 
“ When we enter the tropics,” says Dr. James Johnson, “ we must 
bid adieu to the luxury of linen—if what is both uncomfortable 
and unsafe, in those climates, can be styled a luxury. There 
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are many substantial reasons for so doing. Cotton, from its slow- 
ness as a conductor of heat, is admirably adapted for the tropics. 
It affords a covering which is cooler than linen; inasmuch as it 
conducts more slowly the excess of external heat to our bodies. 
But this is not the only advantage, though a great one. When 
a vicissitude takes place, and the atmospherical temperature 
sinks suddenly far below that of the body, the cotton, still faithful 
to its trust, abstracts more slowly the heat from our bodies, and 
thus preserves a more steady equilibrium there. ‘To all these 
must be added the facility with which it absorbs the perspira- 
tion; while linen would feel quite wet, and, during the exposure 
to a breeze, under such circumstances, would often occasion a 
shiver, and be followed by dangerous consequences.” 

The qualities here ascribed to cotton, are possessed in a still 
greater degree by flannel. The latter, however, is better adapt- 
ed for under garments in cold, temperate, or very changeable 
climates and seasons, than in those marked by a very high and 
steady temperature. When worn in contact with the skin, flan- 
nel preserves a moderate and equable warmth of the body, pro- 
motes perspiration, readily absorbs the perspired fluid, w hich it 
communicates, in consequence of its porous structure, to the at- 
mosphere, leaving the skin dry, warm, and comfortable. Hence, 
persons who wear flannel, may, even while in a state of profuse 
perspiration, expose themselves to the open air, or to a colder 
atmosphere, with comparative impunity ; whereas, if their inner 
clothing was composed of linen, or fine muslin, a violent cold, or 
inflammation of the chest would, in all probability, be produced. 
During the autumnal, winter, and spring months, an under dress 
of flannel, is, in this climate, indeed in most parts of the United 
States, an almost indispensable article for the preservation of 
health. The weakly and valetudinarian, they who are subject 
to affections of the lungs, stomach, or bowels—who catch cold 
easily, to use a popular phrase, or who are liable to rheumatic 
pains from slight exposures to cold or dampness, will experience, 
from a dress of this kind, the most beneficial effects. Hufeland, 
with his accustomed good sense, remarks, that flannel is the best 
dress which can be devised for those who have begun to decline 
in years, and to all who lead a sedentary life. It is, also, well 
adapted to infants and young children, as well during autumn 
ard spring, as during winter. The celebrated John Hunteé®’s re- 
cipe for rearing healthy children, was “ plenty of milk, plenty of 
sleep, and plenty of flannel ;” this, had he added plenty of exer- 
cise, without which all the others would be of little avail, will be 
found equally efficacious in our own climate, as in that of Great 
Britain. ‘There is one class of persons who will experience the 
best effects from wearing flannel all the year round; we al- 
lude to those who are exposed, from their occupations, to wet 
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and dampness, or to sudden alternations of temperature ; hence, 
the sailor, boatman, tanner, fisherman, and those who work in 
damp situations, whether in or out of doors, should invariably be 
clothed in flannel—A similar clothing will be found, also, a 
powerful means of preserving the health of the workmen in 
glass-houses, foundries, forges, or in any other situation in which 
the body is exposed, in quick succession, to heat and cold. 

Many persons object to the use of flannel as an underdress, in 
consequence of its producing a disagreeeble irritation of the skin. 
This, however, when it does occur, is, in general, of very short 
duration. Every uncomfortable sensation, may almost always 
be prevented, even from the first, by making choice of thin flan- 
nel of a very soft texture. But where the skin is so extremely 
delicate as to be constantly fretted by the flannel, this latter 
may be lined with thin soft muslin. They who do not wear 
flannel during the whole year, should put it on early in autumn, 
and should not relinquish it until the warm weather of summer 
is fully set in. By neglecting these precautions, many persons not 
only lose all the advantages resulting from wearing flannel, but 
suffer very material injury in their health. Frequently changing 
the dress worn next to the skin, whether of cotton or flannel, 
with the view of preserving it perfectly clean, is a matter of very 
great importance. We have met with persons who, while they 
would on no account wear their linen beyond a day, seldom 
thought of changing their flannel for a week or more. Such a 
practice is, however, inconsistent with health. 


NEW VIRTUES OF WINE! 


In an article on Longevity, in the last number of the American Quarterly 


Review, an extract from the work of Professor Hitchcock, in which he con- 
trasts the adulterated wines sold in this country, with the pure juice of the 
grape, as in former times used in Judea, is quoted by the reviewer from our 
Journal—vVol. II. p. 27. The extract itself is called, in the usual strain of 
argument adopted by the editor of the Review, “mere gratuitous assertion 
and unmixed twattle.” At this, and the exclamatory phrases which follow 
in the paragraph, we were not so much surprised. But in what terms shall 
we qualify the greater portion of the next paragraph in the Review.—It runs 
thus :— 


“ Under the feelings that dictate this tirade against the adulterated juice of the 
grape, the Professor will be concerned to learn, that the pre-eminent, intellectual 
and moral manifestations of the European, and those of European descent, have 
been ascribed to the use of wine; manifestations which cannot be developed in 
the Mosleman, because his religion deprives him of its enjoyment ;—” 


The fanciful Virey is referred to as authority for this opinion. The re- 
maining portion of the paragraph attributes to philosophical works on diet, an 
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opinion of the effects of wine in accelerating the digestive process, which is ax 
unphilosophical in theory, as it is incorrect in fact. 

At this day, in a Christian land, are we, descendants of Europeans, prepared 
.o attribute our pre-eminent moral manifestations, our superiority in this re- 
spect over Mahometans, to the use of wine? Do the pure tenets of our religion 
go for nothing in the account? and will the American people tolerate the 
impious absurdity of a work which gives its implied approval of a doctrine, 
that the only advantage which Christianity has over Mahometanism, is in the 
followers of the former drinking wine, and the latter abstaining from it? 
The annals of revolutionary France, do not furnish us with an example of 
such degrading infidelity as this. Abhorrent as was the pretended worship 
of the Goddess of Reason, its worst features are exhibited in a still more re- 
pulsive shade in this attempt of the American Quarterly to restore the orgies 
of Bacchus. Even the heathens, in their extravagantly imaginative mytho- 
logy, never went so far as this. Wisdom, the virtues and graces were never 
thought to be personated by the god of wine.— 

But though on every authority, except that of the American Quarterly, 
we are satisfied of the moral inferiority, of the Mahometans, owing to the inhe- 
rent vices of their religion, and not to their abstaining from wine, is it 
equally certain that they have always been intellectually inferior to the 
“uropeans? History will answer in the negative.—There was a time, when 
of all the different people then inhabiting the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
Saracens and Moors were the most polished, the most commercial, and most 
literary, and scientific. We might refer to various historians in proof of 
this fact; but we should no where find it more freely admitted, or set forth 
in more vivid colouring, than in a former number of this very Review, where 
notice is taken of the subject. Consistency and unity, in questions of morals, 
and accuracy of facts, ought not to be lost sight of in a work with any pre- 
tensions, still less ought they to be so shamefully neglected in a Review, 
which assumes to itself the character of being national. 

We shall not, we suppose, find any person hardy enough to assert that the 
power of the Mahometans is greater, and their intellectual manifestations of a 
higher order, now that the injunction of the Koran against drinkmg wine is 
so often neglected and infringed. 

According to the vinous doctrines of the Review, the Spaniards and 
Italians of the present day, and the inhabitants of Southern France and Ger- 
many, ought to be greatly superior to their northern neighbours, in their 
intellectual and moral manifestations,—since the consumption of wine is so 
much greater, and more general among the former than the latter—We 
should consider these strictures of ours as a waste of time, were they not 
useful in showing the kind of logic and literature to which this anti-tempe- 
rance editor has recourse. 


DYSPEPSY. 
Waar with the complaints of the sufferers from dyspepsy, and the mag- 
nificent promises of the advertising curers of it, there is no prospect of the 
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intezest of the subject being much abated for a long time to come. Core 
sidering the great influence which the state of the mind exercises over 
digestion, and how beneficial is the operation of hope, as an antidote to the 
depression of spirits and dark melancholy, which are often attendants on dys- 
pepsy we can explain how it is, that confident assertions of their ability to 
cure, even though made by persons: notoriously ignorant of all the functions 
of the animal economy, and of the digestive process, have for a time acted 
beneficially on the invalid, and even enabled his system to resist the directly 
injurious applications and drugs of his quack adviser. We had a notable 
example of this principle, and at the same time, of the wonderful gullibility 
of mankind, in the short career of a dyspepsy doctor of this city, within the 
last twelvemonth. This person announced himself, as peculiarly skilful in 
the treatment cf indigestion, and in due time, gave publicity to sundry cer- 
tificates of his uncommon success in curing it. Nor were commendations 
wanting from some persons of good sense, who ought to have known better. 
‘'he charm was made to work much more effectually, by the patiepts being 
sworn to secrecy. But, and to every brilliant side of a question there isa 
cloud, indicated by this but—although the published evidence was all on one 
side, as is customary in the career of quacks, until their cures become ques- 
tions before a court of law, the patients could not all cry out, ‘cured.’ Some, 
on the contrary, had a disturbed state of the stomach—a bearable dyspepsy, 
converted by this wonderful doctor into true gastritis, inflammation of the 
stomach, so intense as to endanger life, and to require all the skill and atten- 
tions of a regular physician, to prevent a fatal result. From some of our 
medical friends, thus called in, we had an opportunity of learning the plan 
of treatment pursued by this new and originial curer of dyspepsy; for 
the friends in attendance, were not pledged, like the patient, to secrecy. It 
consisted in administering large doses of rust of iron, and bitters, such as 
gentian and the like, with spirituous infusions, resembling the compound 
tincture of the Peruvian bark, and occasionally the application of a blister 
over the abdomen; with the recommendation of rich nutritive food, highly 
seasoned with red pepper, and such like condiments. And this was the new 
and original treatment ! hazardous in all cases, as thus empirically pursued— 
beneficial it might be in a small number of persons, of a cold phlegmatic 
habit and languid circulation, but not to the extent in which it was adopted 
by this person, who was found to be totally unfit to quench the fire of fever 
aud inflammation, which he himself had raised. All the drugs and com- 
pounds, and the course of diet, were perfectly familiar to every tyro in the 
medical profession. Every tyro knew, also, that their use was not to be 
blindly and indiscriminately adopted, or, when adopted, to be persevered in, 
without a due regard to the constitution and habits of the individual, and all 
the symptoms of his case. It is the privilege of ignorance, to break down al) 
these precautions, fences erected by wise experience, after much patient 
observation, and diversified trials: and it would seem as if our citizens 
thought it a part of their political right to run after, and eulogize this ig- 
norance, and to show their sincerity by hazarding their lives in its cause. In 
this respect the crowd are at least consistent: they peril their lives on 
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their credulity. We cannot say the same for physicians, who every now 
and then countenance empiricism. 

The death of the individual, whose pretensions and medical ignorance has 
elicited these remarks, left the field entirely open to Mr. Halsted; and Mr. 
H. has, if we are rightly informed, reaped a good harvest in it. We do not 
blame him for this, if he acted conscientiously, and we may presume that he 
did so; though we cannot extend our complacency so far as to say that his 
making a secret and mystery of his method of treatment, and calling it the 
new and only successful one, was either philosophical or liberal. Now, 
however, that he has come out from the herd of empirics, and has left behind 
the worse than leprous contagion of quackery, which necessarily pollutes 
whoever touches it; now, we say, that he has published his plan of cure, we 
shall take up his book with that spirit of courtesy, which every author pro- 
fessing or meaning well, has a right to expect from the public. 

Mr. Halsted says, in his preface, that, “I but claimed the right of other 
discoverers—that of perfecting my discovery, as far as lay in my power, be- 
fore making it known to the world ; and this, it is evident, { could only do by 
keeping my experiments secret.”—This strikes us as not a very logical way 
of reasoning, and as by no means bearing him out in his other position, ex- 
pressed as follows: “ Now I maintain, had I no other object in view than to 
benefit my fellow beings by the discovery, (and I trust this is not the least of 
the motives that has weight with me,) that I adopted the best possible means 
of doing so.”—Now in our humble belief, this is not the way in which 
science has been most successfully cultivated, and made most beneficial to 
mankind. We had always regarded it as a received axiom, that the more 
inquirers engaged in the search after truth, and the more persons experi- 
menting on a doubtful point, the sooner would a satisfactory result be ob- 
tained. Had Lavoisier and his colleagues kept their chemical experiments 
a profound secret for some years, would chemistry at this present time pre- 
sent the glorious aspect that it does? Assuredly it would not. Concealment 
at that time would have retarded the progress of subsequent discoveries 
which grew out of the successful and early establishment of the views of the 
French chemists ; and this result, again, was obtained by the publicity given 
to those views, and the facility with which in England, and Germany, they 
could be tested by experiment. The celebrated chemist Berthollet, who 
was also a physician, did not think secrecy, or even patenting became him, in 
the stance of the new method of bleaching which he devised. He threw 
open his discovery to all the world, and encouraged all to turn it to prac- 
ticable and available account, Corvisart, the favourite physician of Napoleon, 
became acquainted through a German treatise not known to his countrymen, 
with the means of examining diseases of the chest, by percussion. He 
might have introduced this method into France as his, or have professed a 
special knack of striking the chest, and ability to hear sounds which no- 
body else could: but he preferred giving merit, where merit was due, and 
caused the German work to be translated and published. How would vacci- 
nation have made its way through the world, if Jenner had held back the 
publication of his knowledge respecting it, and claimed emoluments as the 
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only successful operator. Dr. Withering in the case of foxglove, and Dr. 
, iy Fowler of arsenic, thought differently from Mr. Halsted: what accident had 
a made them acquainted with, respecting the curative powers of those medi- 
cines, they freely published, with the addition of their own personal ex- 
perience and observations. The consequence of this publicity, was a much 
earlier appreciation of the good and the bad effects of these medicines, and 
ability on the part of the profession to estimate them at their true value, as 
therapeutical agents. They who take up the practice of medicine as a mere 
trade, a means of making money, cannot well conceive of such a free and 
frank disclosure of knowledge, without personal emolument. But if the 
various relations of medical science be properly appreciated, no other course 
of conduct can be allowed to its professors, consistent with their character 
for philanthropic zeal, and love of truth and right philosophy. 

Mr. Halsted’s book consists of 155 pages; the greater portion of which 
is taken up with a description of the organs of digestion, and the causes of 
dyspepsy, together with hints on diet, and exercise—all points familiar to 
the profession, but which would seem to be recent revelations to Mr. H. 
a himself, if we compare them with his directions, or rather his want of specific 
and cautionary directions to his patients, at the beginning of his new career. 
It is satisfactory, however, to see that Mr. H. is learning; and we dare say, 
that in due time, he will have as respectable an amount of knowledge on the 
subject, as any other medical student who devotes the same time to it. His 
own peculiar views and treatment, are included in about twenty pages of 
his work ; and might, without any injury to the public and his readers, have 
been printed in a small pamphlet. The chief, if not the only novelty in 
his treatment, consists in trying to give a succession of smart shocks to the 
stomach, by the hands of an assistant, or of the patient himself, applied over 
the abdomen; so as to make this organ shake, as we would a hominy bag, 
by tossing it up with the edge of the palm of one hand, while its mouth is 
held with the other hand. 


es 








The Scene Changed.— Monday and Tuesday last, a general muster of militia 
took place in this village, and the exercises of the day far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. But we know not which most to admire, the strict attention to duty, and 
prompt action, or the sober and peaceable deportment of the multitude. The 
change is certainly very great from what general musters have heretofore been in 
all parts of the United States. We did not see a drunken man during the two 
days, and not above three or four the worse for drink ; none of that fighting and 
shouting ; none of those drunken groups collected about those locomotive groceries 
ee \ which usually attend, and which were the scene of contentious broils after the 

hi dismissal. On the contrary, the whole cavalcade was'in motion, fifes and drums 
sounding ; and but half an hour and all was still. Here and there was a man in 
uniform, procuring necessaries at the stores, but the whole multitude seemed to 
have vanished by magic, and we know not what to attribute it to, save temperance. 
All we know, is, it did not use to be thus —Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald. 


‘a ' AGENT.—Jolin Mardon, No. 30 Jewin Crescent, Jewin St. Aldersgate, London— 
England. 





